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Section One 

The Commitment 

As early as 1950, India made a commitment in its Constitu¬ 
tion to provide free and compulsory education to children upto 
the age of fourteen. To this effect a national programme of 
Universal Elementary Education (UEE) was envisaged comprising 
five years of primary and three years of upper primary schooling. 

Despite large scale expansion of the educational system, the 
goal of universal elementary education (UEE) has eluded us on 
account of inability of the educational system (a) to keep pace 
with the population increase G1 and (b) to enrol and retain girls 
and disadvantaged groups in schools. Education at elementary 
stage is free <no tuition fee) and although states have compulso¬ 
ry primary education acts, these are not effected due to rank 
ddveriy of some parents. In the Nation reviewed its 
commitment to UEE with a pledge to remove educational dispari¬ 
ties, among castes and regions, between sexes, among minorities 
to ensure universalisation of access, enrolment, retention and 
achievement ^National Policy of Education <NPE), 1986 


1. Ih-iring 1965-66 and 1986-87 for instance, pooulation in¬ 
creased at 2.1*/. per annum compared to primary education 
which grow at 1.6'i. The number of primary schools per 
10,000 Dooulation came down from 9.23 to 8.05 during this 
period (Nayar, 1991). 
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revised in 1992>. The NPE and its Programme of Action <POA) does 
not rest at eouatity of educational opportunity but infact com¬ 
mits the entire educational system to bring about women's equali¬ 
ty and empowerment through education (Paras 4.1. and 4.3 Education 
for Women's Equality) See Annexure I- The Revised POA (1992) 
puts Education for Women's Equality as the first charge of educa¬ 
tion (Chanter 1) and sees un i versal isat ion of elementary educa¬ 
tion and removal of illiteracy among women as a major instrument 
of gender equality. Several comprehensive Education far Alt 
projects have been launched with special focus on girls' educati- 
ona and women's empowerment. Major interventions in the years 
since 196& consist of: 

- Ooeratian Black Board 

- Non Formal Education (NFE) 

- Teacher Training (Setting up of District Institute of Educa¬ 
tion and Training). 

- Distance Education (Open School) 

Socio Legal Framework 

India has several constitutional and legal provisions for 
safeguarding and promoting the interests of chi Idrena women. The 
State IS enjoined to provide free and compulsory education to all 
children upto the age of fourteen (Article 45). The State is 
further committed to raising the nutritional levels, health and 
living standards of the oeoole (Article 47). Children below 
fourteen years of age cannot be employed in several categories 



of hazardous work. (The Employment of Children Act 1938)? the 
Factories Act 1948 amended in 1949, 1950, 1954; The Beedi and 
CigB-tt Workers Act 1966), The children fPledgino of Labour) Act, 
1933 aims at eradicating the evil of oledging labour of young 
children by their parents to employers in lieu of loans, ad¬ 
vances. The child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929 was amended in 
1976, to raise the minimum age of marriage for girls from 15 to 
19 years and for boys from 18 to 21 years. 

The Constitution of India not only grants equality to women 
but also empowers the State to adopt measures of protective 
discrimination in favour of women for neutralizing the cumulative 
socio economic, educational and political disadvantages faced by 
them. The Fundamental Rights, among others ensure equality 
before the law. equal protection of law, prohibits discrimination 
against any citizen on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or 
place of birth, and guarantees equality of opportunity to all 
citizens in matters relating to employment. Article 14 confers 
on men and women equal rights and opportunities in the political, 
economic and social spheres. While Article 15 prohibits 
discrimination against any citizen on the grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex etc. Article 15 (3) makes a special provision 
enabling the State to make affirmative discrimination in favour 
of women. Similarly, Article 16 provides for equality of oppoi— 
tunities in matter of public appointments for all citizens. 
Article 39 (a) further mentions that the State shall direct its 
policy towards securing all citizens, men and women, equally, the 
right to means of livelihood, while lArticle (39) (c) ensures 
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equal pay for equal work. Article 42 directs the State to make 
qrovisioa for ensuring just and humane conditions of work and 
maternity relief. Above ally the Constitution imooses a funda¬ 
mental duty on every citizen through Articles 15 (a) (e) to 
renounce the practices derogatory to the dignity of women. 

The State further addresses the problems of historically 
disadvantaged castes, tribes and minorities. Article 46 enjoins 
the State to promote with soecial care the education and economic 
interest of the weaker sections of the people especially Sched¬ 
uled Castes and the Scheduled Tribe and to protect them from 
social justice and all forms of exploitation. Article 29 (l) 
provides for the rights to conserve the distinct Language, script 
and culture and the Article 29(2) forbids denial of admission 
into any government aided educational institutions on grounds 
only of religion, race, caste and language or opening of educa¬ 
tional institutions of their choice. Article 30<2) likewise 
protects the right of religious and language minorities to re¬ 
ceive government aid. Article 350 (a) makes it mandatory for the 
state to provide adequate facilities for instruction of mother- 
tongue at the primary stage to children belonging to Linguistic 
minorities. 


A of historically disadvantaged castes and tribes is 

appenoed to the Constitution for protective discrimination. 
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Pr«««nt Situation 


Presently, there are 572,541 primary schools and 153921 
upper primary school in the countrv with an enrolment oi 108.2 
million and 39.9 million respectively. Girls -form 43*/* oi the 
primary and 3951 of the children enrolled in the formal system. 
Additionally, 6.5 million children are enrolled in 261000 Non 
Formal Education <NFE1 centres for out of school children, of 
these children 4351 are oirls. Gender disparities are visible an4 
higher among scheduled castes, scheduled tribes (See Table 1, 
below) 


Table 1 

Gross Enrolsent Ratio, India 1992-93 




Primary 

Upper Primary 

All Groups 

Boys 

118.1 

80.5 


6i rl s 

92.7 

53.B 


Total 

105.7 

67.5 

Scheduled 

Boys 

127.99 

75.07 

Castes 

Gi rls 

92.18 

44.04 


Total 

110.50 

59.97 

Scheduled 

Boys 

126.71 

50.54 

Tribes 

Gi rls 

68.64 

32.04 


Total 

108.19 

45.64 


ScM.ircer MHRD, Annual Report, Department of Education, 1993-94 


The high dropout rates continue to cause concern, these 
being substantially higher for girls and disadvantaged groups as 
the available data shows: 
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T«bl« 2 


Drop Out Indi* 1909-7O <Provt«ion«l) 


Primary d - V> Middle (E - Vllli 

Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


ALL Qroups 

46. SO 

50.35 

48.08 

61.00 

68.75 

64,09 

Scheduled 

Castes 

47.23 

55.01 

50.32 

65.06 

74.08 

68.47 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

64.51 

70.17 

66.d>6 

79.39 

84.87 

81 .40 


Source: MHRD Annual Report, Department of Education, 1993-94 

The drop out rates are gross and do not take into account 
the repetition rates. Regional variations are tremendous, drop¬ 
out rates ranging from less than 20% to more than ibOK. In 1993— 
94, the Picture looks a little different as can be seen in the 
table below: 

Table 3 

Dropout Rate*, India 1993-94 



Primary 

- V) 

Middle (1 - 

VllI ) 

Boys 

Si rls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

35.05 

38.57 

36.32 

49.95 

56.78 

52.80 


Source: Conference of State Education Ministers and Secretaries, 

Agenda Notes, 3-4 April, 1995, Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi. 
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Strategies proposed for UPE in the recent Conference of Ministers 

are : 

1. Creating parental awareness and community mobilisation. 

2. Insti-tutionai mechanism 73rd and 74th amendment of the 
Consta'fcution returning scnooJ education to local bodies, 
among other development subjects. 

3. More effective delivery of existing economic incentive 
schemes to help poor families defraying the costs of educa¬ 
tion. A nation wide mid day meal programme has been an¬ 
nounced as a central1v sponsored scheme 

4. Convergence of services of integrated child development 
scnemes, creches, primary schooling and health services 
thr-Dugh coordination of timings and utilisation of existing 
space and infrastructure. 

5. Improve the content and process of schooling making school 
an attractive place and learning a joyful experience. 
Making school calendar flexible, curriculum more relevant, 
text books more interesting and attractive, teachers more 
motivated and informed, and making every child achieve 
minimum levels of learning . 

6. DPEP initiative: The District Primary Education launched in 
forty districts in 1993-94 <and further expanding) builds on 
the experience of all past and on going interventions. It 
IS a holistic programme involving participatory planning for 
quality improvement, people's mobilisation, strengthening of 
village education committees a sharp focus on girls and 
energising disadvantaged groups forming women's groups. 


Teachers 


There are 1.68 million teachers employed at the primary 
level and 1.06 million at the upper primary (Middle) stage, women 
forming 2^ and 32% of all teachers at the two levels respective¬ 
ly. According to current enrolments there is an average of 2.94 
teachers for five primary grades and 7.03 teachers per middle 
schoolfupoer primary (1993-94). 
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Section Two 


The Project 

India a'S noted above stands comfliitted to providing free and 
compulsory education to all children upto the age oi -fourteen. 
National Policies are, there-fore, directed to reach out to girls 
and other disadvantaged groups in rural and remote areas. Sever¬ 
al comprehensive and intensive Education for All (EFA) projects 
have been launched recently. It is feld: that while there is 
commitment and understanding of problems and copnstraints among 
national and state level policy makers, there is still a lack of 
understanding and sensitivity (especially to gender issues) among 
implementers at all levels. Policy statements and broad 
guidelines, thus, do not get translated into concrete action for 
lack of exposure to new ideas and skills. 

INNOVATIVE PILOT PROJECT ON PRIMARY EDUCATION FOCUSi 
GIRLS U DISADVANTAGED GROUPS IN RURAL tt REMOTE AREAS 

Goalsi < 2 ) Universa1isation of Access, Enrolment, Retention 

and Achievement. 

<ii> Bringing about Equality between Sexes in all 
Spheres. 







The project was aimed at galvanizing the entire educational 

machinery of the State of Haryana for concerted action aimed at 

UPE among girls and disadvantaged groups. 

Mhy Haryana 

The project adopted the State of Haryana for intervention in 

1992—93 for several reasons such ass 

( I ) The State, which (since its inception in 1966) had developed 
infrastructure such as roads, electricity, minor irrigation 
and telecommunications reaching every village, and was 
committed to universalising primary education by 1995. 

( II ) The State was poised to move to better retention and 

achievement after a massive enrolment drive carried out by 
teachers enrolling additional 450,000 children in primary 
schools. 

(iii)The State displayed substantial political and bureacratic 
commitment <a) to enrolling and retaining girls through 

various incentive schemes and (b> to raising the status of 
women in Haryana. 

<iv) The status of women in Haryana was among the lowest in the 

country on known quantitative indicators such as female 

mortality, fertility excess of infant and child deaths among 
females, low age at marriage and low level female labour 
force participation and political participation (decision 
making levels). The sex ratio or number of females per 
thousand males was a shocking low of 865 in 1991 and a 
further higher decline was noticed in the overall population 
and in the age group 0-6 years. (Table 4) 
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Table A 


Demographic Indicators 


India Haryana 

<excluding JtiK) 


Population 
<in lOOO) 

846*303 

16,464 

Annual exponential 
growth rate <19B1-91) 


21 .4 

2.42 

Urban population as 
per centage of total 


25.73 

42.63 

Population aged O-L 
years as percentage 
of total population 


17.94 

18.98 

Scheduled Caste 
population as per 
centage of total 
population 


16.48 

19.75 

Density (Population per sq. 

km. > 

2.74 

373 

Sex Ratio (Females 
per lOOO males) 


927 

865 

Literacy Rate 

Persons 
Mai e 
Female 

52.21 

64.13 

39.29 

55.85 
69. lO 
40.47 

Work Participation Rate 
(total workers as percentage 
of total population 

Persons 

Male 

Female 

37.46 

51.56 

22.25 

31 .00 
48.51 
10.76 

Crude Birth Rate 


29.3 

33.1 

Crude Death Rate 


9.8 

8.2 

Infant Mortality Rate 


80.0 

68.0 


Sourcei 


1. Census oi India* 1991 

2. SRS estimates of 1991 (RB Office) 
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□p«r4tional iza.tLQn of th« Project 


Fallowing activi 
tna orojeci:. 

Activities 

1st Phase >1 f>92-93> 


2nd Phase (t9993-94> 

3rd Phase <1994-931 

4th Phase <l995-9&> 


ties were comoleted during the three phases 


Field survey 

Workshop for Key Education Person¬ 
nel on UPE on Girls and Disadvan¬ 
taged Groups. 

Curriculum and Material Development 

Workshops for Educational Adminis¬ 
trators and Teacher Educators (2) 

Material Development 

Workshops for Educational Adminis¬ 
trators and Teacher Eductors (3) 

Workshops for Teachers at Project 
Sites (3) 

Workshops for Teachers and Supervi¬ 
sors (material generated) (3> 

Fallow up of the 1st and 2nd phases 

Advocacy Campaigns (3) 

Evaluation of the project and 
preparation of outputs for dissemi- 
na tion, 
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Pr« Project Phase 

Step I t Building up Resource Base 

As a preoaratory activity after the Chang Mai Meeting as 
part of on going work- of the Data Banlr, research base had already 
been developed including: <i) policies and programmes regarding 
girls education and primary education in Haryana (ii) social and 
demographic indicators impinging on girls education (tii) educa¬ 
tional situation in Haryana with focus on progress of literacy 
and primary education (iv) analysis of text books from the point 
of view of gender bias. 

The ef-fort contributed towards the development of under¬ 
standing of the prob1ems^issues, magnitude and policies amongst 
the faculty and the research staff of the Department of Women's 
Studies. 

Overall, the work helped in the development of the project. 

Project Phase One 

Step 2 f Seeking Official Collaboration 

On signing of the contract, the Project Director, Head, DWS 
called on the Education Commissioner, Government of Haryana and 
held joint discussions with the Director of Primary Education. 
They were fully appraised about the objectives of the project, 
proposed activities, time frame and funding pattern. 

As Haryana is giving overriding priority to universalisation 
of orimary education especially girls and disadvantaged grouos, 
botn the Educational Commissioner and Director, Primary Education 
exoressed their deep appreciation of the HCERT and the UNESCO and 
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13 -ive A firm commitment to support the project foLLy. At the 
instd.nc =5 of the Project Director, a Women's Education Cell was 
started and made functional at the SCERT, Gurgaon (Haryanal for 
promoting girls education in Haryana and for providing necessary 
support to the project. 

Step 3 i Exploratory Exercise 

In order to strengthen our understanding of the grassroot 
realities in rural Haryana* a week long exploratory visit to 
three rural blocks and about eight to ten villages in the three 
rural Iom female literacy districts was conducted. The primary 
schools in the village of Kanvara* Mahawatpur, Lalpur* Nachauli 
helped us also to fix the parameters for the field based studies 
on causes of dropout and non enrolment among girls in rural 
Haryana. In all the primary schools that were visited an attempt 
was made to observe (a) the physical quality of school infra¬ 
structure <b> adequacy or otherwise of teachers Cc) classroom 
interaction and school climate. 

Step 4 i Conducting the Dropout and Never Enrolled Birls Study 

The study offers some insignts into the twin phenomena of 
dropout and non enrolment of girls in three districts of haryana 
with lowest rural female literacy rates i.e, Kaithal <19.04*/l); 
Gurgaon <20.59%); and Faridabad <15.OIK). The samole villages 
represent prosperous agricultural belt, the proximity of the 
industrial hub of the state and the liewat region, tne aoooe of 
Meos ims 3 , among whom female literacy is the poorest. 
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Obivcttv** 


The pT'esent study was undertaken with the -following objec- 
11 i/es r 

to analyse the causes -for non enrolment and dropout oi girls 
in rural area; and 

11 . to suggest local speci-fic intervention strategies. 

hethodology 

The methodology o-f the study is a combination of qualitative 
and Quantitative methods oi social science research. The study 
adopts the emerging social anthroool igical technioues o-f partici¬ 
patory research. <Major -findings and recommendations details at 
Annexure. 

Step St Orientation of Key Educational Personnel 

Group 1 

District Primary Education Officers/Blocfc Education Officers 
ana Teacher Educators 

Group 11 

Teachers, Head Teachers and Supervisors 
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I . To acauain* the participants with the National Policy on 

Education and the Programme oi Action with focus on 

Universal 1 sat ion of Elementary Education and Education for 
Women's Eauality; 

II . To further sensitize key persons on problems and issues of 
education of girls and disadvantaged groups; 

III . To help participants appreciate and formulate quality im¬ 
provement programmes directed at primary educatioon; and 

IV. To familiarize participants with quantitative indicators of 
(JEE for planning and monitoring,. 


Table 5 
Participants 


Programme/ 

Venue 

Category/No. 

No. of Resource 
Persons 

Workshop n J 

NCERT. New Delhi. 

Key Educational 
Administrators 

(17) 

11 

Orientation Programme 
SCERT, Gurgaon <41 
Haryana 

NCERT, New Delhi <1) 

Educ atlonal 
Administrators 
and Teacher 

Educators 

(175) 

25 

Orientation Programme 
SCERT. Gt-irgaon <3) 

Teachers 

<109» 

21 

Orientation Programme 
BloC'J' Site O) 

Teachers 

(123) 

16 

Tot ai 


424 

73 
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S«ction Thr«« 


UPE s Th« H«ry4n« Initictiv* 

Tne- State of haryana is maKino an ali out effort to univer¬ 
sal ise Drimaryr education in the. near future. Several administra¬ 
tive and academic measures are beinQ undertaken to universalise 
access enrolment, retention and achievement. Sirls and disadvan— 
taoed children are receiving premier attention as epuity initia¬ 
tives alonQwith schemes and programmes for Quality improvement. 
The inouts of the IPP have gone a long way in intensifying State 
efforts in UPE in the desired direction. The major objective of 
the IPP was to bring about commonness of understand!ng and Pt-»r— 
oose among all concerned educational and administrative personnel 
of the Haryana with a view to strengthening their commitment to 
UPE ano for building gender senstivity m particular. 

Elementary Education in Haryana* Sender and Caste Disparities 

At the primary stage girls form 45% of total of l.B million 
children enrolled in Haryana <1992-93). According to the sex 
ratio of the population <8&5i. Females oer males), girls 

appears to have gained parity in enrolments at this level. Howev¬ 
er, at the upper primary level, girls forms, only 39% to the total 
enroli'ea children (See Taole 6). 
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Table 6 


Haryana^ Eorolmeot* At EleMentary Stage 1992-93 

<In Thousands) 



Primary 


Upper Prisaary 

All Groups Bays 

98<> 



Si rls 

ei5 


298 

Total 

1795 


762 

Birls *A to Total 

45.4 


39.1 

Scheduled Castes Boys 

224 


81 

6i rls 

lei 


45 

Total 

405 


126 

Sirls % to Total 

44.7 


35.7 

Sources Annual Report, 1993- 

-94, Department i 

of Education, MHRD, 

The Gross Enrolment Ratio (BER> for ^irls as B1 compared to 

93 for ooys at the orimary 

stage and 

the gendter gap increases 

substantially at the upper oramary level. 6ER of Scheduled Caste 

children is higher at the 

orimary level on 

account of a large 

number of incentive schemes 

for these 

groups 

in Haryana. 


Table 7 



Haryanac Gross 

Enrolment 

Ratio 

- 1992-93 


Primary 


Upper Primary 

A11 Groups Boys 

92.5 


73.2 

Girls 

81.1 


51.8 

Total 

87.O 


63.0 

Scheduled Castes Boys 

110.82 


66.63 

6i rls 

94.32 


40.70 

Total 

102.79 

■ 

54.29 

Sources Annual Keoort, 1993-94, Department 

of Education, MHRD. 
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Improved R»t«ntion 


The dropout rates of Haryana were found lower than the 
national average in 1989-90. Gender disparities have reduced 
considerably but caste disparities persist. It may mentioned 
that although the enrolment situation of scheduled caste children 

r 

IS better on account of several additional incentives in the form 
of free books, stationary and uniforms and also attendance schol- 
arshiDS for girls, the dropout rates of SC children were sup- 
stantially higher in 1989-90. 


Table 8 

Drop Out Rates 1989-90 




Primary 

Upper Primary 



(Classes 

I-V) 

(Classes I- 

-VIII ) 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys Girls 

Total 

All Groups 

26.91 

29.88 

28. 17 

42.80 51.98 

46.43 

Scheduled Castes 
(Provisional) 

33.90 

43.18 

38.00 

59.19 75.36 

65.71 


Source; MHRD, Department of Education, Annual Report, 1993-94 


In 1993-94, (as reported in the Ministers of Education 
Conference, March 3-4, 1995, Delhi), the dropout rates in Haryana 
have come down to less than 20*/. for both boys and girls of all 
groups at the primary and to less than 39'/. for girls at upper 
primary stage. This gives Haryana the distinction of being among 
the few states with similar achievement in retention, such as 
Kerala, Goa, Tamil Nadu. Pondicherry, Delhi, Daman and Diu and 
Himachal Pradesn. The pro girl chilo and pro SC policies of 
Haryana appear to have benefitted the girls and disadvantaged 
g roups . 
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Educafelan«L Proqramm** «nd Sch«<ii««t H^r/an* 


Haryan.s Government has implemented following Policies and 
Protgramraes to strength, to promote Girls Education" at the Primary 
stage and fco improve the Quality of Education. 


< ii> Enrolment Drives The State of Haryana besides giving mcen- 
tiyip to children. also resorted to a very thorouoh and 
co.’norehens 1 ve enrolment drive during J9©S'-90. Eacn teacher 
had to go to tne community to carry it out. 

till Strengthening School Adm>ni«trstionc Haryana is one of the 
few states which nas taKen a lead m strengthening school 
administration at the primary stage of education to improve 
the quality of education by providing the post of Head 
Teachers. 

tins School Adoption Scheme: In the year 1992-93. state educa¬ 
tion administration announced that all the District Primary 
Edvtcation Officers <DPEO's3 and Block Education Officers 
<BEQ*s) will adcot two government orimary s.ch>ooS each to 
iworove the Physical conditions of the adopted schools to 
the extent thar these schools become models for otner insti¬ 
tutions in and arouhd the vicini'ty. 

(iv) Institutional Plan: To achieve the prooosed target annual 
institutional plans with clear targets are to be prepared. 

IvJ Courses of study: To ensure timely coverage of the courses 
of study concerning primary classes, morethMise distribution, 
of the curricular and co-curricular subjects has been made 
and circulated to the schools. 

'tvi^ Monthly Class Test: Under the scheme., all schools have been 
asted to introduce monthly class tests in the various sub¬ 
jects at the primary level to maintain progress register of 
students. This helps the teacher to inform the parents/ 
guardians abc».it their wards progress in studies. 

( VI1 >Inspection Plan: Each Block Education Officer CBED) shall 
have to conduct annual inspection of all the orimarv schools 
falling in hir educational block with a view to ensuring 
orooer functioning of schools. 

«vni Jlnservice Teacher Education: Realising that mservice 

educaar„,or( for a teacher is a must* for hir orofessional 
growth, this scheme was started by the state to update and 
upgrade their professional knowledge. 
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!»-> District Institutes of Educetion end Training (DIET): These 
institutes were sat un far elementary school teaachers 
training- These institutes also organise inservice courses 
for teachers, 

(>>' ReMvdsal Teaching: The scheme was started to devote last 
two oeriods to orovide extra coaching to he'io the slow 
learners and those coming -from ooor -families, 

(»!> Providing Additional Teacher to Singhe Teacher Schools: To 

bring about the Qualitative improvement in primary educa¬ 
tion. the State Government has now made provision to provide 
two teachers, -for primary schools irrespective of the 
strength of students. Now the State is trying to give third 
teacher under the centre scheme <OE>) where there are more 
than 3<KI) children, 

i.xii)5chool complexes: Monthly meetings of primary teachers held 
under the scheme of the School Complex to solve their in¬ 
structional problems with mutual consultation and discus¬ 
sion, 

(xi 11 ) Innovative Projects and Programmes: Experiments and innova¬ 
tion in education need to be promoted at all levels. Teach¬ 
ers have to be encouraged to taii>e up innovative 
practices,action research projects, surveys etc. Some of the 
projects suggested to schools are as Uhderi 

1 . Hand-writing improvements projects. 

11 Improving oral expreesion of chi Idem by organisation decla¬ 
mation contests,symposia, debates, poetic recitation etc. 

Ill, Inculcating reading habit among childem by providing li¬ 
brary period in the school time table. The field education 
officers, loo)> ino after primary education, have been asked 
to suggest some more such projects and programmes depending 
on the need of the scnool. The idea is to give academic 
freeoom to teachers for undertaking such innovative pro- 
grames that may promote learning among the chi Idem at the 
orirary stage of education, 

<xiv iOperation Blackboard: The centrally sponsored scheme to 

provide financial assistance to state for making provision 
of minimum essential facilities, 

(xv) Radio-cuar-Cassett Players: Under the centrally sponsored 
scneme to get benefits from eoucationai programmes broad- 
caste from AIR, State Government has provided Radio—cum- 

1. ■ ' I ' ' ., 1 

them to benefit from the educational programmes broadcaste 
from AIR. 
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Incentive*: 


To promote girls primary education of Girls and Disadvan¬ 
taged Groups following are the other schemes implemented by the 
state government to attract more girls and to retain them m 
schools. 

(i) Free Uniforms to SC and Economically Weaker Section Girls. 

(ii) Free Stationary 

(ill) Attendance Prize to SC girls 

(iv) Attendance Prize to Nomadic Tribes Children 

(v) Free Text books to SC and Weaker Sections Girls 

(vi) Stipend to denotified tribes children 

+ ) stipend to the children of those who are engaged in unclean 
occupations. 
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Section IV 


Action Teken Under the Innovetlve Pilot Project (IPP) 

Societal Factors 

(i) Bender Discrimination and Early Marriage 

Gender discrimination can be seen at its worst in Haryana 
where the right to being born is being denied to a female with 
sex selective abortions in flagrant violation of all rules and 
norms. Dowry and share in property are the main cause of this 
heinous crime. Once born, female life is at the greatest risk in 
the first year and during early childhood when female children 
face gross neglect and discrimination in provision of food and 
nutrition and medical aid in the instance of disease. Domestic 
violence in the form of wife battering is rampant. As regards 
education, parents now do realize the importance of educating 
girls but express higher educational (and occupational) aspira¬ 
tions for sons, according to studies. Dropout and never enrolled 
girls when interviewed perceived that their parents do discrimi¬ 
nate against them in food, clothes, books, play and even family 
outings compared to their brothers. The IPP has succeeded in 
promooting gender sensitivity among the State Policy makers, 
planners, administrators, teacher educcators and teachers and a 
certain amount of awareness in the communities in the project 
area on: 

(a)Issues of enrolment and retention of girls in primary 
schools and improving access to upper primary education, 
and, quality improvement 
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<b) Issues of adverse sex ratio, higher female mortality, earl 
marriage, dowry, domestic violence and other practice 
derogatory to the status of women. 

The responses of State Policy Makers in raising the sta.tus 
and value of female life is encouraging to say the least. The 
State has launched a -new scheme entitled Apn i Be 1 1 Apn a Dh an (Qur 
daughter, our wealth) whereby an amount of Rupees 2,500/- would 
be deposited in the name of the new bom female which would 
multiply and on maturity given to the girl on attaining the age 
of eighteen (the stipulated minimum age at marriage for girls 
under law). This would encourage relatively lower and middle 
income groups to refrain from female foeticide and infanticide, a 
practise which they are emulating from the landed and the proper¬ 
tied classes in this oart of the country. Likewise, the lactat- 
ing mother of the new born female is to be given an amount of 
Rs.500/- for extra nourishment. 

Besides a large number of special schemes and projects aimed 
at women s development have been launched in Haryana, including 
free education for girls upto degree level. 

I 

( 11 ) Household wor)* for girls at home 

Domestic work and within that fetching of water and collec¬ 
tion of fuel are among the more time consuming tasks done .by 
girls in the household. In addition, care of younger siblings 

falls to the lot of the girl child with two parent subsistence 
wor)* e rs. 
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The State of Haryana, has a fair amount of coverage of 
villages with Anqanwadis ^Integrated Child Development Services 
CentresJ. yet, effectively only a third of the children in the 
age group 0—6 years are covered by these centres. These centres 
run only for a period of three hours. Hence, these do not solve 
the problem of sibling care and coordination of timings remains 

r 

to be done. 

Drinking water is provided in each village, not in each 
household and as field studies show, girls spend a large amount 
of time and energy in fetching water. 

The IPP has tried to canvass equal rights for girls and 
women and sharing of domestic tasks equitably to allow girls to 
pursue education and enjoy play on the same footing as boys. The 
existing gpnder based division of labour is unfair, to say the 
least and the school has to mitigate this injustice through 
suitably planned and developed curricular materials and pedago¬ 
gies. (Under a another UNESCO Project, self learning materials 
for primary teachers and head teachers have been prepared). 

Economic Factors 

The IPP through its research and observation has highlighted 
the need to take measures that can to some extent neutralize the 
effect of poverty on the education of children. As mentioned 
earlier, the State of Haryana gives several incentives to draw 
girls and children from disadvantaged groups into the fold of 
education. These include no tuition fee, free boo^s and station¬ 
ery, attendance scholarships and uniforms for girls belonging to 
Gisadvantaged sections. 
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Under a central scheme of the Government of End i a, a^ free 
meal is to be prov ided to every chi Id i.n pr imary schools 


(March, 1995) This would solve the problem of children from 
poverty groups to draw some sustenance. Field studies show that 
two parent working families (mostly landless, daily wage earners) 
are not able to provide any tiffin to their children both on 
account of lack of money and time. These parents have to set out 
early to look for a day's wage. 


School Aspects 

As for the economic and school aspects, there is no provi¬ 
sion (nor funds enough) in the IPP. The project was aimed at 
increasing gender and poverty awareness and creating the neces¬ 
sary information base and analysis for the policy makers and 
planners to act upon. The Study on Drop Out pf Girls in Rural 
Haryana came out with certain recommendations for UPE, which were 
duly accepted ^ the State Governemt . As a result changes were 
effected in administrative and policy areas and the machinery for 
implementation was strengthened further. (See Annexure) 

( 1 ) The State has taken several steps to improve the physical 
insrastructure in the school to include provision of 
toilets, drinking water, beaching aids and equipment, play 
material, Radio-cum-Cassette Players under the Operation 
Blackboard Scheme. Under the District Primary Education 
Programme, several far reaching improvement programmes in 
physical infrastructure are being taken up. 
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(ii) Single teacher schools have been phased one in Haryana. 
There are minimum of 2 teachers in one primary school and 
now the state is trying to give the third teacher (under the 
central scheme OB where there are more than lOO children. 
To this effect, 7000 vacant posts are being filled up. The 
recommendations of the project to open recruitment to gradu- 
ate trained teachers has been accepted by the state govt. 
These posts will shortly be filled up. 

(iii) Lack of availability of female teachers: There is an at¬ 

tempt on the part of the state government to recruit women 
teachers at the primary stage on 60:40 basis instead of the 
existing policy of 40:60. In the Teacher Training courses, 
large number of girls are entering, although they are of 

urban origin.. the state effort to provide post primary 
schooling through open schools will give rural girls an 
opportunity for post primary schooling and for entering 
teaching. The Open school was started by Haryana recommen¬ 
dation of the IPP. 

<iv) As has been observed at the ground, male teachers are large¬ 
ly from the same block/district. Due to urban bias in 

female secondary schooling, women teachers continue to be 
largely from urban middle classes. As these women have to 

commute from long distances, ranging between 50/60 kms. 

th 1 er involvement with local communities is negligible. 

(v) Physical punishment is banned, although certain instances 
were noticed. 
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fV 1 ) The 


in¬ 


state IS geared up to upgrade its pre-service and 
service teacher training with the opening of DIET's and 

training interventions under DPEP. 

Public Awareness 

(i> Development of an advocacy campaign for parents & teachers; 

Materials have been developed under the IPP for the advocacy 

campaign for parents and teachers. Meetings with the state 
administrative authorities have already been held for the 
programme. Visits to villages selected for the campaign 
were made for contacting the Village Panchayat Members, 
Members of Mahila Mandals and Aganwadi Workers. 

(ii) Adult literacy programme are not taken under the IPP. 

However, the state government has launched the Total Litera¬ 
cy Campaign <TLC) in several districts. 

(ill) Under the IPP, no provision has been made for home visits 
by teachers on a regular basis. 

(IV) No financial support has been given for village reading 
centres under IPP. Such centres are to be established in 
four districts of Haryana selected under the District Pri¬ 
mary Education Programme. 
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Mobl11imation of Lac*l R««Qurc«s 


The community is highly motivated. During the field stud¬ 
ies, it' was observed that the community, especially panchayat 
members take keen interest in building school room but expect the 
state government to maintain these buildings. The community is 
also willing to support various social, educational and other 
developmental activities by providing land and other infrastruc¬ 
tures in running the programme for instance, Mon-formal Education 
for out of school girls. 

Access 

„(i) Under the IPP field study, recommendations were made for 
providing post primary education for girls and advantaged 
groups through the network of distance education. State has 
taken necessary steps in this direction by starting the Open 
School for this purpose. 

( 11 ) Establishment of Early Child Care and Education centres at 
the local level. This is outside the scope of this ongoing 
IPP. The state has made provision to be open Early 
Child Care Centres near or in the primary school complex on 
experimental basis under the District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP). Under the ICDS programme, number of Agan 
wadi Centres have been opened. State government is taking 
keen interest to coordinate timings with schools and also to 
strength them through professional and material inputs under 
the DPEP. 
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Polic/ tnd li«n«gtfn«n<: 


ti) Dtcsn tral 1 zat ion o'f Educational PlanninQi ^^^ucationai 

planning has moved from macro aggregative to clissggregative 
approach micro seeking community participation. District, 
block level and institutional plans are to be prepared. 
With the recent constitutional amendments <73 8* 74), all 

development subjects including school education are nouj to 
be handled by the three tier local bodies in the rural areas 
(6ram Panchayat, Block Samiti and Zilla Parishad) and by the 
Municipal Committees/Corporations in urban areas. Village 
Education Committees <VECs) are being formed for UPE. 

Cii) Imorovernent of Teacher Status: Under the Innovative Pilot 
Project, Various management problems related to teachers 
were also discussed with the state government. 

School 

(i) Training for teachers, supervisors and local leaders: 

Under the IPP, 17 Key Educational Administrators, l75 Educa¬ 
tional Administrators and Teacher Educators and 232 teach¬ 
ers and supervisors were oriented. Advocacy Campaigns are 
to be held in the next month for the community leaders 
(Materials for the campaign has already been developed). 

( 11 ) Preparation of teaching-learirjg materials on gender issues. 
In order to develop need based local specific material for 
training of key personnel and teachers IPP has given very 
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rich inputs in developing reading materials and handbooks. 
Reading materials generated under the IPP will also benefit 
the DPEP districts and other EFA projects. The IPP has also 
given rich inputs in planning the districts projects for the 
four districts selected under the District Primary Education 
Programme and in particular in conduct of gender studies, 
which took off from the Drop Out Study done earlier. 


In conclusion, it may be stated that considering the low 
monetary inputs, the IPP has successfully generated a positive 
climate for education of girls and disadvantaged groups among 
Haryana educational personnel. Some notable achievements of the 
IPP are: 

(i) A highly sensitized educational bureacracy and the teaching 


community. 

<11 ) A visible impact on community perceptions regarding girls 
education and gender discrimination. 

<iii)Strengthening of school infrastructure by the State. 

(iv) Opening of separate primary schools for girls. 

(v) Start of Open School for post primary education 
<vi) Change in teacher's recruitment policy. 

(vvv) Induction of women in educational administration at the 
District and the Block Level. New policy to give women 50*/. 


representation in educational administration. 

(viiO Sufficient treininq net.nals neve Deen generated for 
gender senei 11 eat ion and loyfol learning in the form of 
handbooks reading materials, study and uorlshop reports. 
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tj.x) A Uiomen's cell was set up m the State Council of Education- 
al Research and Training, at the recommendation of the IPp. 
(x) The IPP activities became (a) an input into the State poli¬ 
cies far girls eudcatian and women's empowerment and (b) 
into a major EFA project, the DPEP in four districts of 
Haryana. 
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National Policy on Education - 1986 & Programme 

of Action - 1992 

Recommendations 

For Education for Women’s Equality 


ivducatinn for Womefi’s I<U|ualilj' 

4 2 EducaiKin will he uwd as an agciu of basic change in ihe status of woman. In onfer lo neulialise 
the accumulated distortions of the past, there will be a well-conceived edge in favour of women. The 
National Education System will play a positive, interventionist role in the empowennent of women. 
It will focter the dcvclopmcni oJ new values through redesigned curricula, textbooks, the training and 
oncniation of teachers, dccision-makers and administrators, and the active mvolvemenidf educational 
insuiuiions. This will be an act of faith and social engineering. Women's studies will be pronooted as 
a piin of various courses and educational institutions encounged to take up active programmes to 
further women's devckipmcnL 

4.3 The removal of women's illiteracy and obstacles inhibiting ihcir access to, and retention m, 
elementary cducaUon will receive ovemding prioniy, through provision of special support s^K^, 

^uingul time targeis,andeffociivemoniu>nng.Majorcmpha$is will be laid on women sparpc’ipoiion 

in vocauonal. uxhnical and professional ediicauooaidiffcrent levels. The policy of non-discrimination 

will he pursued vigorously to climmaic sex stereo-typing in vocational and professional courses and 
lo promote women's participation in non-traditional occupations, as well as in existing and emergent 
technologies NPE-l9fl6. P-iO 
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MAJOR FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The study wdj conducted in 11 villages located in 3 low female 
literacy districts of Haryana. The villages were selected on the 
basis*of differences in oopulation size as it is well established 
that larger the population size, higher the availability of 
developmental infrastucture. 


Characteristics Of Villages Sampled 


District/ 

Village 

Number of 
Households 

Distance of 
<kms) From 

DPEO 

School 

BED 

Type 

Primary 

Of School 

Middle High 

KAITHAL 

Teek 

850 

4 

S 

1 

10 1 

Ravanhera 

80 

10 

12 

1 

— - 

Ahmedpur 

150 

12 

4 

1 

- ~ 


QURGAON 

Salihera 

400 

20 

15 

2 

— 

* 

Khedla 

350 

15 

10 

1 

1 


Badshapur 

150 

21 

4 

1 

1 

- 


FARIDABAD 
Dad as 1 a 

150 

4 



1 


Mu jheri 


4 

- 

1 

— 

— 

Arua 

350 

12 

8 

1 

1 

- 

Dnau j 

3000 

21 

9 

1 

- 

< 

j. 

Faizuour 

- 75 

30 

9 

1 




Note : Average Household Size ranged from h to 7 oersons 

There was oversamplino done in district Taridataad as 

the Meuiat area to pe surveved in Suroaon was relatively disturoed 
at tne time p* field wort. In order to capture the varying nu¬ 
ances o'f FQLication of Meo girls. Village Dhaui from district 
rariaaPac wa= ciiosen. It may ne mentiored tnax Dhau’’ oro^iried twc 
frinds o* Ansiqhi=.; 

V at r was e- LS^n^- -i ■’>?'' vii-age 

ib‘ it was anmarilv ir.naPitea oy ropos. 








The study shewed that larger villages were better equipped m 


terins ot dove 1 opfTiental and educational infrastructure such as 
pf'ifnar/ Health Care centre, Anganwadi .High School etc. Smaller 
villages 1 e Salihera (Gurgaon). hujheri (haridabadj and Rawan- 
hpra (faithal/ did not have the above leatures and no middle or 
high schools were available in these vilMges. 

The villaoes not only varied in physical and geographical 
features, but also presented a panorama of cultural specifici¬ 
ties. The composition of the communities is given below village 



Major Communities In Sample Villages 


5. No. 

^./lllage 

Name of Major 

Communities 


1 

T eek 

Pandit, Gujjar, OBC and Hanjan 

2 

Ravanhera 

Chamar, Scheduled Caste 

T 

Ahmedpur 

Harijan, Rajput, Balmiki 

4 

Salihera 

Hanjan, Chamar, Balmiki and Muslim 

s 

Khedla 

Jats, Bhangi, Muslim 

Bujjar, Hanjan 

6 

Badshahpur 

7 

Dadasia 

Brahmin, Tyagi, Hanjan, Jat, Muslim 

8 

Mujheri 

Gujjar, Jat, Hanjan 

9 

Arua 

Thakur, Kumhar, Hariian 

10 

Dhauj 

Muslim, Scheduled Caste 

1 1 

Faitupur 

Gujjar, Hanjan 
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Status cjt Ulomen 

li Haryana is an agriculturally aavanced state with the second 
nighest GNP per capita in the country. This was adeouatelv re~ 
Tlected in the sample villages^ the subs antial income differen¬ 
tials between the landless and the large agricultural land hold¬ 
ers notwithstanding. It is interesting to note that apart from 
signs of the green revolution, those of rhe white revolution were 
-n evidence as well. Most households had milch animals such as 
cows, buffaloes, and in some cases, goats. The number of cattle 
per* household ranged from one to more than 25, with the larger 
livestock assets founa especially in taithal and Fandabad. 
While contributing to prosperity, the animals were a major cause 
of poor hygiene, lack of cleanliness and poor sanitation, 
particularly in congested areas in the villages. To cite an 
instance, in Teek Village, even the Lambardar s (village head 
man's) house could be approached only by treading cow dung slush. 
The Lambardar, proud owner of some 15 robust buffaloes, had 
housed his bovine stock n a shed, where they stood with hordes 
of flies swarming about, oblivious to unsan^Tjary environs which 
seemed lirely to oe a breeding ground not only for flies but for 
mosquitoes as well. In the headman s household, most of the work 
of animal care was done by Miomenfolt . with assistance from a 
young Pali’ (Scheduled Caste) boy whose parents would be paid Rs 
7.000 as his wages for the year. (The boy had left school to 
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11 'Ironically, the affluence which has come zo rural Haryana has 
nut .zommensuratelV enhancea the lifestyles or the Quality of 
i:ving of the people of the villages. Particularly shocking is 
the abysmal status of women, obtaining regardless of the prosper¬ 
ity level of their households. The breeding of livesto-'r as a 
commercial activity suoplementing agriculture has tremendously 
increased the uiork load of women and girls who appear to be 
eternally immersed in the drudgery of domestic work and animal 
■care. Many of he women interviewed, including those from the 
leading households, expressed deep resentment at the drudgery 
that was their lot. Holding forth on this theme, one of the women 
interviewed said : " Our lives are no better than those of 
animals. Our men have modern transport and access to outside 
war id.They drink and squander away the resources of our house¬ 
holds, and continue to exploit us mercilessly. We do not want our 
daughters to suffer as we do. We want to send our girls to school 
so that their lot is better than ours". Ironically, this woman was 
taking work from a girl who was the daughter of one of their 
employees. 

111 )Low valuation of female life and low status of women in 
Haryana are amply borne out by many indicators such as a highly 
adverse sex ratio (women per thousand men), infant and child 
mortality that are higher among females than among males and 
higher rates of mortality among men than among women up to the 
age of 35, not to speal- of wife beating and wife battering. A 
^erv awarp Qrandfather jr a sample locale had this telling com- 
■Ttentarv on how his society treats its women ; " Nobody gives a 



damn about what happens to girls. Girls are like uatlle. You 
unti& them from one peg ano tie them to another. Once married, 
even their parents forget their existence". 

iv)Although Mahila Mandals were reported to be in eiiistence, 
these were usually headed by the Sarpanch's wife and were prac- 
tically non functional. Uomen from weaker groups were neither 

members nor had any say in village affairs. With the 72nd and 

73rd Amendment of the Constitution, these women are likely to 
have a vote and 'a voice in the local bodies, the Panchayats. But 
do they have the education and the training for this new role 
Universal Provision: 

i)As noted by us elsewhere, Haryana has been able to universal ise 
provision for primary education. The sample villages were all 
covered by a primary school. Upper Primary schools were 1.5 to 3 
kilometers away. 

11 ) In villages with primary schools, for instance, in Ravanhera 
and Ahmedpur, a major demand of girls and their parents / guard¬ 
ians was that the local primary school be upgraded into a middle 

level school. In villages where there were no high schools, as in 
Dadasia, a similar demand was expressed, with girls and their 
parents saying that the local schools should be upgraded to high 
schools. 

Quality of Infrastructure: 

i)Due to large scale expansion of primary education, the state 
has not been able to enforce Mgh physical infrastructure quali¬ 
ty. Exploratory visits to several villages, including * p vil¬ 
lages of the sample, showed that only a . «ui village schools haa 



boundary uialis, a ciruunistance **ihich nc>t conducive to main¬ 
tain in^ a schonl comoouno end oarclen.' fht' lacf nf 3 boupn, 3 r-, 
«ua] J made- it difficult to rurb trpsoasfsincj ano t peo students rom 
running auiav-The auality • " 3cnool infastructure varied ti'emon- 
dously. The primary senooiS in villaoes like f^hmedpur and leek 
(both in Kaithal ) , adorned with plants and green patches cared 
for by teachers and students, were extremely well maintained. 
Both these schools had boundary walls and provision Tor drinking 
water, apart from facili" cs provided under Operation Blackboard. 
In most other villages or the sample, however, conditions were 
very poor. The Boys Primary Scnool in Dhanj was the worst. Here, 
some 400 boys were seen sitting on the ground, packed like sar¬ 
dines on a Chabutra ( platform), with just two male teachers 
minding the show. The girls orimary school was situated in an 
adjoining dingy house. 

11 > A frequent complaint by the school authorities was that the 
schools lacked a peon or chowkidar. with the result that miscre¬ 
ants frequently intruded into school premises and made off with 
equipment provided under the Operation Blackboard scheme. Several 

T 

teachers of single teacher schools complained that iq the absence 
ot effective caretaking, villagers woulo use the school toilet 
and even defecate in the ciassrooin, mar ing the olace unfit to use 
during school hours. 

Ill) Only one school hao a regular olayground and soorts equip¬ 
ment. In most schools, however, teachers were commendably ingeni¬ 
ous, and despite adverse conditions, encouraged children to play 
indigenous games ]ile fabiooi ana f ho Kho. It was a delight to 



see habaddi teams of bovs and Qirls perform exreedinaiy well in 
an under equipped middle school which 'th*- investigators visited. 
Music and the creative arts were conspicuously by their absence 
in most of the schools. In some schools, however, women teachers 
had tat^en the initiative to prepare girls for group songs and 

r 

folk dances structured around primarily traditional themes 
emphasising the adornment of women and their attire in pretty 
costumes. 

Universal enrolment 

The state has made persistent efforts to universalise enrolments 
at the primary stage.During 1991, an_ additional 4.7 lal«h children 
were enrolled taking the enrolment ratios of boys to 113 and 
girls to more than 90y# this unprecedented eKpansion of enrolments 
IS causing" a lot of strain on the system especially with regard 
to provision of teachers and infrastructure. 

Teachers 

Cl) Haryana has still not been able to phase out single teacher 
schools completely CFaizupur and Khedla had single teacher 
schools) The state has made its best efforts to provide a second 
or third teacher to schools. Posts have been created but remain 
unfilled, especially in the rural areas. The urban schools are 
overstaffed. According to recent estimates, nearly 2000 posts 
are lying vacant and bull' of these are reserved posts (for Sched¬ 
uled Castes). It IS estimated that few JBTs are unemployed which 
means assured employment for the graduates of the present JBT 
courses. However, it is estimated that bulk of those who are 
enrolled in these courses at rhe moment, are urban girls and 
hence the chnaces of filling up of these reserved posts and 



vacant posts xn rural areas are low. 

(xi) It ]S also well Inown that Haryana throuqh corresoondence 
courses has been able to produce a mass od graduate trained 
teachers who are unemployed. This is however, not to suggest 
that graduate teachers be recruited for JBT posts. Once this 
step 15 taken, the same can be disastrous for girls and other 
oisadvantaged groups from rural areas. It is perhaps not an over¬ 
statement that due to lower access of middle and high secondary 
schools, rural .^irls are unable to attain higher secondary educa¬ 
tion which IS an entrance requirement for primary teacher train¬ 
ing courses. 

<iii) The field study showed that by and large the teachers in 
sample villages were commuting from urban areas , anything tram 5 
to 50 km. The local community and the head teachers were in 
unision in expressing a certain amount of dissatisfaction with 
the attitude of* these women teachers ,"They are always in a hurry 
Qo". In ond village the sarpanch reported that the 
only woman teacher in a girl's primary school with an enrolment 
was very erratic. She was often absent or was coming 
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by about 10.30am, and going back by noon. 

ivlDiscussions with these women teachers showed that while they 
had the calibre to teach but were not very concerned with the 
problems of rural women or disadvantaged groups. Being daily 
commuters from the cities these women,they were less familiar 
with the social and cultural dyanamics of the rural setup.Male 
teachers ,mostly of rural origin appeared better informed about 
the social.economic and political st 


ructures m a village and had 



better access to local pomer structures u/hicn are predominantly, 
male.On the other hand,being urban women expressed that they "face 
a certain amount of hostility from the local people. 

v)Lacl of availability of female teachers in rural areas remains 
a constraining factor inhibiting female education.In Mewat, thre 
was a definite demand expressed for wom^' teachers.Both in Dhauj 
and Salhiera,categorical' assurance was given by the community 
leaders that 500 and 100 girls would be enrolled if women teach¬ 
ers ar placed in these schools.Acceding to the Fifth All India 
Survey,whereas in urban areas women formed 75*/. of the total 
teachers of the primary level , their proportion in rural areas 
IS found to be only 34’/.. The problem is more basic. 

The snortage of women teachers is to be seen in conjunc¬ 
tion with the fact compared to 100 girls in class I m rural 
areas there are only 10 girls in class X and only 0.29 in class 
XII.The pre-entry requirement for primary teacher training 
courses is 12 years of schooling. It may be pointed out that in 
the iBsr. four decades, no serious effort has been made to prepare 
rural girls for taking up teaching. The efforts , if any , have 
been directed at entry into JBT courses and quotas tor women in 
general. This quota has been raised from 40*/. to 60*/, recently. At 
the moment the beneficiaries of these quotas will be urban women 


pr; manly. 



Percentage of Female Teacners 1986-67 


Type Of 

Settj ement 


Type Of School 


Primary 

Upper Primary 

Secondary 

Hr Secondary 

Rur al 

34.25 

36.22 

29.20 

25.77 

Urban 

74.77 

78.79 

65.46 

47.33 

Total 

41.25 

40.49 

38.10 

40.53 

Source : Usha Nayar, 

Rural Girls in India, 

Universalisation 

N.C.E.ft.T., 19^3 

of Primary 

Education Far 


Quality Df Education 

The unprecedented e!<pansion of enrolments has meant that exist- 
lOQ "facilities have to cater for a bu»'geQning clientele, with the 
result quality is undermined. The problem is now recognised by 
the Denartment of Education as a high priority for remedial 
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action, and Haryana has launched a large number of quality im¬ 
provement programmes which include (i) oreparation of institu¬ 
tional plans <ii) revision of courses of study, (iii) monthly 
class tests (iv) improved inspection plan (v) remedial teaching 
(vi) orovision of additional teachers ivii) provision of school 
comple/es and innovative orogrammes for handwriting improvement, 
improving oral si'ills and inculcating reading habits (viiii 
provision in service teacner education fixj establishment of 
DIET'S (:<> strengthening of school administration (xi) appoint- 
meni of head teacners and teachers for all primary schools and 
V ^i 1 ; adoption of schools lor improvement by department 


off 1 - 







Discussions uiith teachers and observations of school 
and classroom practices showed that generally, there was a good 
rapport between teacher and taught. Nonetheless, most schools had 
poor teacher student ratios and methods of classroom instruction 
were extremely traditional. In one village, a single teacrjr was, 
seen handling 91 children in addition to 30 pre schoole.s who sat 
at a oistance and echoed the older girls as i le latter intoned 
their lessons. In another location, two reachers were observed 
very capably handling 125 studen s. Teachers absenteeism was 
almost insignificant, eve when the schools were visited without 
prior notice, a sta^f of affairs that is in contrast to evidence 
from stal s other than Haryana. Despite large classes and 2 to 3 
teacher*! per school, the children of the sample villages dis¬ 
played good reading ability and could recite several poems fairly 
well. While apex research organisations which develop methodolo¬ 
gies for multi grade teaching have something to contribute to the 
school system, schools like the ones in Rawanhera, Ahmedpur, 
Faizupur, Khedla and Salihera, despite all their limitations, do 
contribute greatly to the Haryana school system. 

Drop Out O wor i Q Girls 

ilHaryana is a relatively prosperous state .ind rural poverty in 
the sample locales was not starl. Put drop outs Trom the school¬ 
ing system mostly belongea to households that sifere at the sub¬ 
sistence level. Parents from these households uointed out that 
education was not cost free, TOr tbev bad to contrioute to dif¬ 
ferent types of collections such as Ho/ s fi'nrl, Rt»d Cross Fund, 



3 ta‘ce Lotteries. inJ the lil^s. Children from these families as^ ed 
to orinQ such contributions invariably absented themselves from 
aC-tool SO as to avoid having to do so. This was a cause of infre- 
nuent attendance, lowering of academic performance, failure and 
eventually, drop out. 

11 - Parental apathy surfaced as the main reason why girls drop 
out. also the mam reason why girls were not enrolled. 

iii)NeQative attitudes towards girls schooling were most pro¬ 
nounced in Mewat where villagers indicated specific conditions 
that had to be met before they would send their girls to school. 
In Salihera, the research team was told : "Qive us a woman teach¬ 
er and an Urdu teacher. If you teach Urdu to our girls we will 
send them to school''. Likewise, in Dhauj, the Meo village, low 
enrolment and high rates of drop out can be countered by posting 
a sufficient number of women teachers who are punctual and 
regular. Considering that Dhauj has a high school, it would 
appear that local girls and high school graduates could be re¬ 
cruited for higher secondary and te'acher education programmes if 
a conscious efforts are made. 

IV)Domestic work, care of livestock and making cowdung cakes and 
collecting fodder and such other work was done by women and 
school age girls in all households.This took,precedence over 
girls' schooling. 



RgcM—ndat ions 

general 

1. In the SftARC decade ai the girl child health, nutritional 
ana educational inputs as an interventionist strategy tor raising 
the status ot women should focus on the rural girl child and on 
the girl children of the urban ooor. Provision to be made for 
support services like Earlv Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 
and the ICDS. 

2. Women's development programmes to be built around stills and 
technologies which mitigate the druo.iery of female labour. Labour 
reducing newer technologies and accompanying skills to be induct 
ed and existing skills to be upgraded and made more efficient. In 
this context, cheap fodder and fuel to be provided in rural 
habitations so that girls are released from fuel and fodder 
collection. Compulsory introduction of bio gas technology to be 
initiated so as to ease the lot of women and girls, both of whom 
spend a substantial part of their tame collecting and making cow 
dung cakes. The use of bio gas for domestic and other purpcfses in 
place of traditional fuels would also mean an improvement in 
hygiene and sanitation, aoart from a more economical use of 
energy. 

3. Improvements in sanitation to be brought about. Now that 
Haryana has completed building its roads and other infra struc¬ 
ture, it needs to turn to improving village sanitation on a 
priority footing. Pucca drams, sewage ana latrines are urgently 
needed, morfe so because, as rec^orted to the investigators, the 



necessity ot de+ecatinQ jn the open forces uiornen to resort to the 
cover of darkness, making them vulnerable to se:<ual harassment. 

4, Women's Empowerment. While the universalisaton of enrolmemt, 
retention and achievement amongst girls constitute one skis of 
.•loiren s development, the other more imoortant function of educa¬ 
tion IS to bring about gender equality and women's empowerment 
(NPE I98t> and PDA 1992). This requires conscious inter-entions 
focusing on curriculum and its transaction, involving revisions 
of textbooks and strong inputs of gender equality and women's 
empowe^'ment in teacher education curricula. Additionally, a 
definite strategy needs to be evolved to create a positive 
climate for the education of girls through print and non profit 
media, audio visual programmes, folk art forms, etc. It would 
perhaps be easy to build in relevant modern messages using the 
folk themes with which the girls are familiar. And while Doordar- 
shan and All India Radio have played a very supportive role in 
promoting the identity of the new woman of Haryana to some ex¬ 
tent, wrong messages from consumer goods advertisements and the 
macho video culture highlighting sexual violence and indecent 
exposure need to be fought tooth and nail. Women to be imbued 
with confidence and a sense of self worth via school curricula 
and public education programmes so that they are considered as 
Deserving as men in matters pertaining to basic needs such as 
health and nutrition. Additionally, health consciousness to be 
built up througn inputs in the public education system. 



Educatio n 

In order to improve enrolment and retention ot oirls and 
disadvantaged grouos in primary and middle schools, the following 
suggestions are made; 

Universal PVovision 

1, Although most of the villages are covered by primary school, 
smaller clusters of population l^nown as dhanis , (Satellite vil- 

t 

lages) iacl< primary schuols population o- these dhanis being very 
small, mobile schools may be tried out preferably through a women 
teacher. Alternately, part schools uoto grade II or III may be 


opened as feeder schools to primary schools. 

11. Due to lower availability of middle schools, girls send to 
drop out after class V. More primary schools should be upgraded 
to middle schools and a well designed system of distance educa¬ 
tion in liasion with National Open School may be resorted to 
SCERT, Haryana should experiment with the concept of open school 
for middle level education with focus on girls. The Andhra 
experiment of open school may be studied. The National Open 
School offers a programme of bridge courses for primary school 
leavers desirous of receiving secondary education. 

ill. Quality of ohysical infrastructure such as school buildings, 
boundary wall, furniture, teaching aids needs to be improved to 
ensure better learning and retention. 

IV. Lacl^ of a ChowHdar/Class IV, the school is less secure and 
less functional. Tnere is a tendency not to use OB eauipment and 
otner accessories even wnen these have been provided. 

V. A major shortcoming noticed was shottage of teachers m 


A major shortcoming 



to bt oreoared for ^joiitical roUs. Mahila Mandals to be 
iCtinsecl ana utilised to promote women a development, t^lomen to 
De tutored and psychologicailv preoared for •■aUng active part in 
^ancnayats. Schools to prepare girls for future political roles 
ar,cl iH doing so, to impart effective leadership, decision making 
&nd communication si-ills. SCERT's and DIET'S to concern them¬ 
selves witn the functioning of Mahila Mandals, the training of 
women Panchayat members and the building of related inputs into 
literacy programmes. Women to be organised around issues per¬ 
taining to their legal rights, economic participation, membership 
:n cooperatives, family violence, and men's drinking. (In Har¬ 
yana, the ground for such intervention is fertile indeed. The 
ariger and militancy of Haryanvi women protesting against men's 

dnnlfing is a case in point. Men are terrified of being caught 
drinking and oaraded in women's skirts as punishment). 



rural school^, inherpas urban schools were overstepped. Frlling up 
oT 2o00 vacant posts, majority beino of reserved category, re¬ 
quire alternate strategies. The number of TTIs needs to be 
increased and care tal en to enrol runl girls and boys especially 
those from SC sections. The need is to carry out a search for 
higher secondary graduates among rural girls and scheduled caste 
groups, give them employment and give inservice teacher training 
after a few years. Also needed is to institute a scheme fo'’ 
middle pass rural girls to be put through an integrated four year 
course leading to higher secondary plus teacher training to need 
the teacher shortfall. 

Universal Enrolment. 

For universalization of primary education the overall enrol¬ 
ment rates would have to be tal* en to 125X inorder to cater for 
overage underage and repeater children. Service girls appear to 
be trailing benind gender specific target setting and differen¬ 
tial strategies for enrolling more girls will be needed. The 
campaign approach which has been successful should be continued. 
Special attempts need to be made to carry out parental education 
and motivation programmes. A major finding of this study is that 
oarental apathy and indifference not only to girls education but 
to their very existence was ramoant. 

Universal Retention and Achievement 

1 . The holding power of the school needs to be increased 
through suitable quantitative and qualitative measures. Emohasis 
will, therefore have to be placea on improving the quality of 
instruction, class "oom interaction. Con 1 1 nuous. CgmE_r e h^ n s i _ y e. 
ProTessional Guidan ce (CCPG) programme foi orofessiona. growth of 



and other innovators. The substantive orcjqramme of 
iS'ja.ity Improvement launched by Haryana would qo a lontj way m 
receinina children and ersurinoj minimum levels of learning, 
i;. As about 3 to V percent of the oopulacion is still below 
paverty line, especially amongst the SC landless and girls from 
poverty households the present programmes of incentives meant 
cnly for SC “hildren need to •■'e extended to poor girls. 

III. Parents e><pressed that education is not cost free as chil¬ 
dren were e::pected to pay for different types of collections to 
include boys fund, red cross fund etc. It is made obligatory on 
the part of teachers to collect a definite amount. Consequently, 
whenever such demands are made which is very often, children tend 
to absent themselves as parents refuse to pay. 

IV. As noted earlier, a difficult but a sure method to steer 
dropout amongst girls is to educate parents and the community on 
the benefits cjf girls education. 

V. An unintended benefit of the Total Literacy Campaigns in 
several districts in India was a demand for primary education 
ssoec'ially of girls. TLC, therefore, would be an ideal strategy 
TO" demand generation supporting universal enrolment and reten— 

11 .'jr. 


Administrative Measures for Attaining UPE Among Girls 

i. The office of the DPEO needs to be strengthened in terms of 


adequate physical infrastructure and computerized management 
information system. It was noticed that DPEO Faridabad tor 
instance was without vehicle for more than a vear. This had 
distanced the DFfG trom the schools. The BEQs, 


ha(*ieve r, 


were 



using their own two wheelers for this purpose. 


II. F^ational isation of teachers as between rural and urban areas 
needs to be done forthwith. This requires oolttical and bureau¬ 
cratic. initiative. 

III. MobilirinQ the community especially its women is the need of 
the hour to ensure UPE. The village communities need to be ener¬ 
gised and galvanized for action. A direct intervention for girls 
education to avoid droo out and improve retention in the forma¬ 
tion of village education committees. The Programme of Action 
formulated by the Department of Education, Government of India 
contains guidelines on the setting up and worFing of these com 
mittees. In the context of girls education it is suggested that 
Mahila Mandals could co-opt a fixed number of men and their 
function, as a village education committee so that retention of 
girls IS guaranteed. In one form o^* tne other VECs must function 
+especially in the light of the 72 nd constitutional amendments. 
In this event, Panchayats should form VEC s with 50 */. women mem¬ 
bers. 

The Village Education Committee's main responsibility wii.i 
be to collect information from the families »ihere girl s have 
dropped out and mal<e effort to draw her bad to school. Such a 
Village Education Committee would I<eep in touch with ottner local 
bodies such as the gram sabha, youth clubs, social organisations 
with individuals active in the field of education especialIv 
retired teachers. 


It . ■ 
due at ion 


felt that paronTial apathy and laci of concern for 
of the qiii -■o.ild he mitigated to an e-:tpnt by 


tne 

the 


.act 1 V 1 sat 1 on of Viilrtue 


rducatiOn Committee s. 



I-. Dne of the main constraints to girls's enrolment/retention 
*"• schocil IS her heavy uior^load, whether she is engaged in domes¬ 
tic chores, agricultural work, sibling care, fetching fodder, 
water. et5c.. looking after cattle, etc. Provision of support 
services is therefore an important component in any education 
project for girls. The most important service needed is child 
care. A variety of options is available, any of which would be 
ta' en up depending upon the location and the availability of 
institutions and infrastructure. Some of them are: 

- Using the anganwadi as the base, but increasing the hours of 
functioning so as to suit the working hours of the mothers or the 
girl in school. 

- Special ECCE centres attached to primary schools, to be 
provided infrastructure, etc. by the school. 

- Creches run by voluntary organisations and/or Mahlla liandals 
under the grant—in-aid scheme of the Central Social Welfare 
Soard. 

- Child care centres sanctioned under DUCRA. 

- The choice of the type of facility to be made should be left 
to the loca*^ women groups and or the Village Education Committee. 

- CrechtrS and Anganwadis need to be established in the vil¬ 
lage, the timings of these institutions should co-ordinate with 
the school timings. 

There appears to be a felt need for more coordinated devel¬ 


opment efforts so that there is least resource dram and optimum 



need of t'^e hour. Tho Departments of Education and Women and 
Child Development need to uiorl in unison, seel inci lateral support 
from all other concerned departments to ensure UPE- 
. There i“ a clear need for compilation of rural urban statis¬ 
tics on oroDOut and retention rates annually in order to measure 
and monitOT’ the prooress of UPE of rural Qirls in particui .r. 
Aggregate statistics of retention no doubt get pulled down on 
account of lower rural retention rates and hide more than they 
reveal. It is only at the level of difaggregation of enrolments 
and all other educational statistics by rural urban areas that it 
hits you hard that urban girls are nearly as well off as urban 
boys but it IS the rural girl which gets 'losti in aggregate 
figures. 


This h.lp pr.p.r>n9 . prx-ry y»r p.r^p.ctiv. c. UPe/UEE 

With a detailed exercise as follows*. 

^ Selection of districts/backward areas 

^ needs assessment (physical. 

Specify requirement through 

personnel, support! 

J.. ho» existihQ »tructur.s c.n be optimally utlU.ed 


_ Worh 
from area 
regions. 


out 

to 


costs and per cap 
^rea and would be 


ita expenditure which would differ 
substantially higher m dxfficulot 


■Spell out duration of 
targets, m terms of the f 
budgetary provisions are 
and support structures. 


time and support needed for 
ive year plan periods so that 
made for teachers, schools, 


achieving 

specific 

materials 



VI . 


Inorder to ensure permanent literacy, equivalent of primary 
3 Choo. education needs co oe provided to out of school girls who 
are already nine or ten years old and are lilely to join the bend 
illiterates. Special courses on the lines of condensed 
courses of CSWB, National Open School should be beared at the 
adolescent out of school oiris in Haryana with adequate inputs of 
health, nutrition and productive skills. 

VI 1 In order to promote girls education the state announced that 
200 additional schools will be opened during 1992-93, it may 

however be noted that some of these girls orimary schools have 
been created out of the existing co-educatilonal schools. 

Effectively girls in classes I to V viere shifted from the 
main building to another wing under a women teacher for instance 
in Dadasia. It may be pointed out thdt such attempts may prove 
to be counter productive. In Dadasia neither the middle school 
staff from which girl's sections were removted nor the parents in 
the village were happy. The community and the girls in the 
village infact demanded that the middle school should be upgraded 
to a H igh School rather than making the primary school separate. 
It was very clear that there is no resistance to co-ecucation at 
the primary or even at the upper primary level in schools in 
Haryana. - It is therefore suggested that due care is taken in 

u 

opening all girl s schools in locations where co—educat lonal 


schools exist. 



viii Management ai Incentives has been unsetxsfactory. Many 
nntential beref iciani vg uiero unaware of these schemes and xn 
□thei cases the guardians expressed d:satisfaction with the 
distribution of bool-s. uniforms as there were distributeo late. 
IX. The NI'E/PQA have emphasized the need to increase partici¬ 
pation of women at all levels of-educational management. However 
all the District .-’rimary Education Officers in Haryana are male 
as also the Bloc! Education Officers we met were male. This 
aspect needs to be changed and more women placed in these posts 
both on grounds of equity and women s empowerment. These .omen 
officers can provide the role models to rural girls. 




TRANSPARENCY 1 


LITERACY RATE 7 + (1991) India 


States/ Uuion 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Scheduled Caste 

Tem tones 










M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(Excluding J&K) 

64.13 

39 29 

'57.87 

30.62 

81.09 

64 05 

49.91 

23 76 

Andhra Pradesh 

55.12 

32.72 

47.28 

23.92 

75.87 

5641 

41.88 

20.92 

Anmacbal Pradesh 

51.45 

29.69 

74.00 

25.31 

7.99 

6223 

66 25 

41.42 

Assam 

61.87 

43.03 

58 66 

39.19 

84 37 

73.32 

63.88 

4299 

Bihar 

52.49 

22.89 

8.31 

17.95 

77.72 

55.94 

0.64 

707 

Goa 

83.64 

67.09 

81.71 

62.87 

86.33 

73.38 

69 J5 

4751 

Gujarat 

73.13 

48.64 

66.84 

38.65 

84 56 

67.70 

75-45 

4554 

Haryana 

69.10 

40.47 

64.78 

32.51 

81.96 

64.06 

52-06 

24.15 

Himachal Pradesh 

75.36 

52.13 

73.89 

49 79 

88 97 

78.32 

64.98 

41.02 

Jammu & Kashmir 

. 

- 

• 

• 

- 

• 

- 

- 

Karnataka 

67.26 

44.34 

60.30 

34.76 

82.04 

65.74 

49.69 

25.95 

Kerala 

93 62 

86.17 

92.91 

85.12 

95.58 

89.06 

85.22 

7431 

Madhya Pradesh 

58 42 

28.85 

51.04 

19.73 

81 32 

58.92 

50.51 

18.11 

Maharashtra 

76.56 

52.32 

69.74 

40 96 

86.41 

70.87 

70.45 

4159 

Manipur 

71.63 

47.60 

67.64 

43.26 

82.11 

58.67 

65.28 

47.41 

Meghalaya 

53.12 

44.85 

44.83 

37.12 

85.72 

77 32 

54.56 

31.19 

Mizoram 

85.61 

78.60 

77.36 

67.03 

95.15 

91.61 

77.54 

8125 

Nagaland 

67.62 

54.75 

63.42 

50.36 

85.94 

79.10 

- 


Onssa 

63 09 

34.68 

60.00 

30.79 

81.21 

61.18 

54.42 

20.74 

Punjab 

65.66 

50.41 

60.71 

43,85 

77.26 

66,12 

49 82 

31.03 

Riyasthan 

54.99 

2044 

47.64 

11.59 

78.50 

50.24 

4238 

0831 

Sikkim 

65.74 

4669 

6349 

43.98 

85.19 

74.94 

58.69 

42.77 

Tamil Nadu 

73.75 

51.53 

67.18 

41.84 

86.06 

69.61 

58.36 

34.89 

Tripura 

70.58 

4965 

67.07 

44.33 

89.00 

76.93 

67.25 

45.45 

Uttar Pradesh 

55.73 

25 31 

52.05 

19 02 

69.98 

50.38 

40 80 

10.69 

West Bengal 

67 81 

46.56 

62.05 

38 12 

81.19 

68 25 

5455 

28.87 

remtones 









A & K Islands 

78 99 

65.46 

75,99 

6199 

86 59 

75.08 

. 


Chandigargth 

28 04 

72.34 

65.67 

47 83 

84 09 

74.57 

64.74 

45 54 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

53.56 

26.58 

50.04 

23.30 

86 35 

68.42 

8803 

66 61 

Daman & Diu 

82.66 

59.40 

75.23 

46.70 

91 14 

72 35 

91.85 

69.62 

Delhi 

82 01 

66.69 

78 46 

5215 

82 39 

68.54 

6877 

43 82 

Lakshadweep 

90 18 

72 89 

88 66 

68 72 

91 31 

76 11 

- 

- 

Pondicheny 

83 68 

65 63 

76.44 

53 96 

87 70 

71 98 

66 10 

46 28 


Census of India, 1991 



nUNSPARENCY 2 


SNo 

Sute/1>stncu 

LITERACY RATE 7 + (1991) Haryana (Distnci-wisc) 





■ 




Total 


Rural 

Urban 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


Haryana 

69.10 

4047 

64,78 

3151 

8196 

64.06 

1. 

Ambala 

75.08 

5662 

68 79 

45 52 

86.62 

7552 

2. 

Gurgaon 

67.87 

3494 

63.07 

2712 

85.67 

66.56 

3 

Rcwan 

8116 

46.18 

81.22 

4305 

86.96 

64.06 

4 

Maheodtagard 

77.17 

3675 

75 94 

3379 

85.64 

57.32 

5. 

Bhiwani 

7013 

35.10 

69.20 

3089 

78.98 

54.97 

6. 

Jind 

61.07 

3012 

57.26 

20.35 

79.30 

56.91 

7. 

Hisar 

61.41 

3112 

56.48 

24.38 

79.45 

6015 

t 

Stna 

57.21 

34.02 

54.19 

27.43 

75.54 

58.25 

9 

Yamunanagar 

69.76 

50 07 

63.62 

40 41 

81.48 

6864 

10 

Kunikshetca 

69.23 

4694 

64.65 

40.41 

83.17 

6851 

11. 

Kaithal 

54.71 

28.37 

5144 

23.68 

73.80 

5460 

11 

Kamal 

67.02 

4354 

61.64 

34.11 

81.01 

6702 

13. 

Panipat 

67.04 

4117 

6282 

32.29 

78.13 

36.92 

14. 

Sooipat 

77.20 

4817 

7522 

42.90 

83i8 

64.60 

15. 

Rohtak 

76.19 

45 74 

73.97 

40.21 

84.39 

65.12 

16. 

Faridabad 

74.15 

4112 

65.53 

22.79 

8167 

6112 


Source ;• Ceiisiuofliidu.1991 








TRANSPARENCY ^ 




ENROLMl-NT RATIO INDIA (1992-93) 

SNo 

Sute.v/ 

AI,L COMMUNITIES 


'SCHIiDUI.ED CASni 



Union 

Classes I-V 

Classe.ssVI.VlIl 

Classes 1-V 

Classes Vl-VlII 


Temtones 

(6-11 yrs.) 

(11-14 yrs.) 

(6-11 yrs) 

(11-14 yrs.) 



Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

(jirls 

Boys 

Chris - 

(1) 

1 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

India 

(Excluding J&K) 1181 

92 7 

805 

53 8 

127.99 

92 18 

75 07 

4404 


States 










1 

Andhra Pradesh 

121.5 

96.6 

68 8 

43 0 

162 74 

128 92 

79.85 

45 76 

2 

Arunachal Pradesh 

1299 

93.4 

594 

39.8 

29.55 

1396 

1.59 

.81 

3 

Assam 

1155 

107.3 

69 3 

54.3 

245.87 

207.30 

145.54 

12710 

4. 

Bihar 

105 8 

56.2 

51.9 

22.0 

100 IS 

109 78 

82.33 

57.36 

5. 

Goa 

105.2 

.95.9 

107.4 

91.4 

127 11 

109 78 

82.33 

57.36 

6 

Gujarat 

145.0 

1140 

87.9 

57.5 

197.99 

157.63 

117 51 

7040 

7 

Haryana 

925 

81.1 

73.2 

518 

110.82 

94.32 

6663 

4070 

8 

Himachal Pradesh 

125 5 

110 5 

123.9 

97.6 

133.28 

11261 

99.25 

68 21 

9. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

104.1 

72.6 

801 

49.2 

108.44 

81.55 

83.60 

63.48 

10 

Karnataka 

119.4 

110.4 

696 

52.0 

143,55 

119.80 

69.63 

45.72 

11. 

Kerala 

984 

965 

1060 

104.1 

11266 

8878 

92.26 

27.57 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

117.7 

87.7 

891 

53.5 

121.63 

88 78 

9226 

27.57 

13. 

Maharashtra 

1429 

129.4 

92.1 

70.8 

307.41 

263.29 

181.93 

125.93 

14. 

Manipur 

115.1 

105.6 

64J 

57 1 

137 47 

148.83 

78.77 

74.72 

15 

Meghalaya 

78.4 

72.1 

42.8 

37.5 

282.23 

227.57 

225.85 

148.98 

16. 

Mizoram 

137.8 

133.0 

75.3 

70.7 





17 

Nagaland 

109.9 

101.3 

69.7 

68.8 


• 


a 

18. 

Onssa 

120.7 

89.5 

75.7 

44.1 

162.93 

10957 

74.26 

46 81 

19 

Punjab 

103.4 

96.6 

79.7 

67.8 

141.14 

121.87 

68.08 

49.33 

20 

Rajasthan 

1151 

57.5 

77.5 

27.6 

102.37 

40 85 

62.70 

13 38 

21. 

Sikkim 

124.0 

111.9 

55.1 

53 0 

126.42 

114 28 

42.12 

40 61 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

143.4 

129.2 

110,9 

88 8 

157 95 

137 11 

11187 

85 48 

23 

Tnpura 

143.31 

19.7 

94J 

73 4 

170.53 

146 61 

100.76 

74 60 

24. 

Uttar Pradesh 

103.7 

72 0 

734 

35 7 

85 85 

40 27 

52 63 

15 51 

25 

West Bengal 

137.9 

1302 

1140 

99.6 

14065 

125 59 

83 01 

77 31 

Union Temtones 









26. 

A & N Islands 

1010 

86.1 

82.7 

72 8 


. 

. 

. 

27. 

Chandigarth 

60.5 

58 9 

56.6 

57.4 

119 13 

107 67 

76.63 

73 97 

28 

Dadra & Nagar Hcveli 

1163 

83 6 

57 5 

37 3 

89 71 

88,06 

77 00 

62 02 

29 

Daman & Diu 


@ 



. 




30 

Delhi' 

840 

85 5 

805 

76 2 

11295 

99 92 

73 15 

62.50 

31 

Lakshadweep 

1587 

133 6 

1330 

102 9 

- 




32 

Pondicherry 

148 0 

136.2 

1376 

124 6 

179 54 

188 21 

17275 

16172 

1 NOTE @ Figures included in Goa 


Source - 


Annual Report, Ministry of Human Resource Development, New Delhi 1993-94 


TRANSPARENCY -4 


ENROLMENT RATIO (1990-91) 
CLASSES 1-V (6-11 yrs) 


SNo 

Slate/ 

District 

Enrolment Ratio Haryana (Distnct'WU 

Peicentase of School ROing Children 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 


Haryana 

11290 

9104 

10202 

Districts 





1 

Amabala 

9508 

7960 

87.27 

2. 

Bihwani 

131.92 

105.95 

118.84 

3 


IOS.91 

7861 

94 24 

4. 

Guriaon 

120.07 

87.33 

103.60 

5 

Hisar 

109.47 

91.11 

100.38 

6. 

Jiod 

118.61 

89.36 

104.31 

7. 

Kaitbal 

10275 

78.61 

90.91 

8 

Kamal 

11349 

9140 

102 51 

9 

Kunishetia 

12115 

98.04 

109 57 

10. 

Nanaul 

12574 

92.89 

112.09 

11, 

Pampat 

9242 

76.36 

84.53 

12. 

Rewan 

11711 

97.64 

107 15 

13 

Rohlak 

12500 

11222 

118.68 

14. 

Sirsa 

10904 

84.74 

96.87 

15. 

Sonipat 

10723 

89.18 

98.36 

16 

Yamuna Nagar 

10320 

86.24 

94.27 


Soaroe '- 


DuMonie of Nmafy Edicatioii, Huysna 









TRANSPARENCY 5 


DROP Oin RAlliS CLASSES 1 - V (19K9-90) 

-SNo 

States 

DROP OUT RATES 



Union 

Classc.s-1 - V (1989-90) 



lemones 





Boys 

Girls 

^1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) _ _ 

India 

(Excluding J&K) 

46 50 

50 35 

States 




1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

53 35 

59 85 

2 . 

Arunachal Pradesh 

61.61 

60 60 

3 

Assam 

52.29 

60 05 

4. 

Bihar 

63.72 

69 12 

5. 

Goa 

(-)2 08 

5 29 

6 . 

Gujarat 

37.98 

46 42 

7. 

Haryana 

26 91 

29 88 

8 

Himachal Pradesh 

29 11 

31 12 

9. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

5197 

40 34 

10. 

Karnataka 

4197 

49 93 

11. 

Kerala 

(-)4 79 

(-) 3.27 

12. 

Madhya Pradesh 

34 82 

41 61 

13. 

Maharashtra 

32 69 

41 83 

14. 

Manipur 

69 11 

70 67 

15. 

Meghalaya 

27 24 

28 12 

16. 

Mizoram 

49 33 

48 95 

17. 

Nagaland 

20 16 

34 42 

18 

Orissa 

51.60 

51.31 

J9. 

Punjab 

31 17 

31.82 

20 

Rajasthan 

75 24 

80 42 

21 

Sikkim 

61 12 

52 68 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

18.78 

23 64 

23 

Tnpura 

58.92 

59 78 

24 

Uttar Pradesh 

29 57 

42 65 

25. 

West Bengal 

63 31 

68 76 

Union 

Temtones 



26 

A & N Islands 

12 37 

18 63 

27 

Cbandigaith 

(-)I4 04 

(-)9 03 

28 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

35.45 

54 06 

29 

Daman & Diu 



30 

Delhi 

18 90 

26 34 

31 

Lakshadweep 

0 12 

12 80 

32 

Pondicherry 

(-)4.25 

(-M 88 

* Fi£ures included in GOA 




Source - Annual Report - 1993-94 Miiusuy of 

Human Resources Development New Delhi 
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